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■ABSTBACT 

Two differing viewpoints on the socialization of 
student teachers are presented in this review of the literature on 
the'subi'ect. The functionalist view places the i^udent teacher in a 
passive role, shaped by childhood experiences, and influenced by 
peer &, pupils, cooperating teachers, 'supervisors, and the structure 
of the school environaent. The opposing view of socilization regards 
the student teacher as an individual. adjusting to, the school society 
without deep internal changes in beliefs or attitudes^ The 
iaplications of these opposing philosophies are discussed with 
questions on the value of the student teaching experience and their 
iaplicTRtions for teacher education. CJD) 
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Key Processes in the Socialization Sjaaaent Teachers 
Ihe social pxx>cesse3 involved in both formtion <wd main- 
tenaz»e of identity are datenoined by the social structure. 
Conversely, the identities produced by the interplay of organism, 
iniividual oonsciousnBSs and social structure react xjgan the 
given social structure, naintaining it, nodifying it, or even 
reshaping it.. .If one is mindful of this dialectdc one can 
avoid the misleading notion of "collective id^tities" vdthout 
having recourse to the uniqueness sub specie aetemitatis of 
iivlividual existence. (Berger & Ludmann 1966, pp. .173-174) 
The problm of teacher socialization is on? instance of the larger 
axriological question of the relatujonahips between individuals and in- 
stitutions. Brim (1966, pp. 3-4) outlines two major interests in this 
study of personality in relaldon to society: 

One interest is in how individuals adjust to society and how 
in spite of the influence of society on them they manage to 
be creative and to transf oun the social order in vtoich they 
have been bom. The other is the interest in how society 
socializes the individual— how it transforms the raw material 
of biological man into a person suitable bo jjerform the 
activities of society. 

Historically, the stuc^ of teacher socializa1:ion has fallen into 
the latter of these traditions.^ Following Brim's (1966, p. 5) advice 
that "the inquiry at all times is concerned vdth how society changes 
the natural man, not how nan changes his society," most studies of the 
socialization of teachers have fit vdthin this functionalist mode of 
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ixv^iiiiy and have enphasized accounts o£ how the individual adjusts to 
the oonstzaints o£ social structure to the neglect oC analyses o£ the 
individial^s xole in resistlhg and in tcans£oxiPing the social structure. 
In this dDodnant functionalist yiaa of the socialization process, '•Man 
is portrayed as ^ relatively passive entity always giving way to social- 
izing forces; an &x^ty vessel to. be filled with the basic value orientations 
and customs of the society of which he will beaoroe a part" (Lacy 1977, 
p. la) . ^ 

On the other hand, there have been many'reopnt attenpts (e.g., in. 
tiie area of occv;pational socialization) to ^ticulate challenges to the 
strong detradnism of the functionalist view by the developnent of node^ 
of the socisdization process which go beyond mere as ses s m ents of ihe 
individual fitting into the iipstitution (e.g. , Oleaen & Whittaker 1968). 
These "dialectical raadels" of the aocialization process focus on the con- 
stant interplay between individuals and the institutions into whidi ^ 
they are socialized (Berger & LudTOann 1966) . Aooording to this view, 
•\rtiile social structures are conpelling in tiie construction of identity, 
the concept of socialization should define people jas both recipients 
and creators of values" (Popkewitz 1976, p. 4) . Hhe argument . is made 
that, while people are necessarily constrained by social structural 
limitation^, tiiey at the same time play an active part in shaping their 
identities, often acting in ways which contradict the dorainaAt norms 
and values whidi pervade social setting. "Bie iiistitutions of our ' ' >^ 
society 1iite characterized Joy contradiction as well as by simple reproduc- 
tion" (Apple 1978, p. 2) . Variation in perspectives is seen as a 
necessary part of liie socialization process, and, in fac^VsjLt: is the 
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liridjig of these differential perspectives to specific organizational 
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contexts ^idi beoanies tiie focal point o.f :itu^. 

Given tiiese two matjcT'orientations tr. the stui^ of aociilization, 

an attaspt will be inade in the present p^per to analyze the existing 

literature on teacher socialization with a particular en^diasis on social- 

ization during the nost universally acclaimed segment of professional 

•pr^>ara1don, the student teaching &epsri&xs&. While adoKwleclging that 

4 

the socialization of teachers is a career-long process, in fact, a proq^ 
Whidi has its origins even before the advent of formal training (Lortie 
1975) , it is felt that both the conplexity of the process and the scarcity 
of studies on socialization subsequent to formsd 1:raining necessitate 

■ 0 

a Hmtt*^ inuea^gation at this point in time. 

Therefore, an atten|»t will be mads to exsonine the major explanations 
for socialization during student teaching with a view toward articulating 
a model of the socialization process \ihidti incorporates but at the 8ame^ 
. tine goes beiyond functionalist aooounts. Ohis analysis will draw 
on works fron the larger area of occupational socialization and ropent 
analyses of student teach^ soicialization and will present a dialectical 
view of teacher soci^zation which has implications for teacher eduoators 
and for future research. 

Functionalist' Studies of Teacher Socialization 
Iprtie (1973 » pi. 486) asserts tha£ "we^now stand in the desirable 
position of having alternative explanations and enihaaes available" for 

> 

the aocialiaation of teachers. He then presents four posit bns on the 
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Jcey processes involved in teacher socialization. They are: 



I) An cnphasis on early childhood 

jb An emphasis on peer influence . 

3) An oqphasis on persons with evaluative pGMSr 

4) An qrphanis on pupils as' aocializinj agents 

\ ln addition to the various influences outlined above, three other 
key processes can be detected in the literature on teacher socialization: 

5) An ai|3hasis on lateral roles and the socializing influence . 

9 

V. . - * 

of nonprofessiciial agents 

6) An eB|>hasis on the ecology of the blasssoom ^ 

7) An encihasis on the influenoe of a teaqher subculture and 
the bureaucratic structure of the schools 

Studies related to each of these major cnfhases will now be briefly 
esanined an attempt to assess the state of our knowledge about tiie 
St^ei^i and nature of the influence of these various socializing forces. 

An Bnighasis on Early Childhjod 

rihere are two major esqplanations given for the priinacy ot early ^ 
life experiences in teadfier socialization. First, Lortie (1986, 1375) , 
in arguing the position that biography as opposed lao f on>al training 
is the key element in teacher socialization, states, "Sccializatibn 
into teaching is largely self-socializatioxf; one's personal dispositions- 
are not only relevant, but, in fact, stand at the. core of becoming a 

* « 

teacher" (Lottie 1975, p. 79). According to this view, teadher socializa 
tion occurs largely through the internalization of. teaching models 
during the thousands of hours spent as a student in close contact with 
teads^: It is the activation of this latent culture during foxnal 
training and suheegusnt membership in the profession that is the major 
influenoe in ^ping cne's conoeption of the teaching role and role 

a 



perfiananoe. . Lortie*s argument is j^tly based on several studies whexe " 
teacher^ attested to the tangential nature o£ their formal training and 
frequently referred to the continuing influence of their eiarlier ip<>ntors. 
Furtheznore* the lade of use of a technical lan^^^ by these teachers 
pointed to the oondLnuation of lay ijoagery into professional practice 
(Lortie 1975) . Ttds eopheisis on an "apprenticeship of qbservation** is 



also given a prominent place in the analyses of Maddox (1968) , Fuller 
and Bown (1975), and Pruitt and Lee (1978) and receives some support from 
a stud^ conducted toy Petty and Hogben (1980) . 

Aipthsr variant of the early life eni^hasis is put forth by Wright 
and Tuaka (1968)* Vdho argue within a E^eudian framsMork that choice of 
the profession and sulaseguent teaching bdiavior is largely an expression 
of p^chodynandc processes initiated in childhoods Consecpjently, teaching 
is seen as the acting out of early fantasies. In both of t^^ese' views 
fozmal training is seen as a '*]ow iii|act enterprise" vAiiGh plays little ' 
part in altering earlier Ideas about teaching.^ In fact, Lortie (1975, " 
p. 80) even questions the, use of - the term so c ialization ts describe 
entry into the teadiing role. 

3he connotations of the tern socialization ^em acmewhat 

• * 

^ askew applied to this kind 6t induction, sinoe they 
inply greater receptivity to a pre-existing culture than 
. seems to prevail. Teachers are largely self-made, the inter- 
nalization of cannon knowledge plz^ d dnly a limited purt in 
their movement to work responsibility. 

In suRRbryv this position affirms that the prospective teacher ia 
rot a tabula rasa awaiting inscription and locates the ms jor 'socializing 
influences at a point parior to the advent of foxmal training es^erienoe. 



An BaAaaia on ths IntluBnod of Fftraom with EvaluaUve Tower 

Ed^ar and ffturw C3369) preaent a €heoretioal model of teacher 
gy.i«nW4ftn atxesses the internalization of valu^ held by ' 
•aanctioning cblleaguaa. Aoooidlng to this vim, aooialization la a 
. "power pxaQeajB" in ^Aiich the xKOfiiyte gravitates tMrd the views held 

those with evaluative power over his/her perfomanoe. Evidence is then 
picesented baset^ on this modBl which donanstrates the process with regard, 
to attitude of becrinniner "beaea«9:s~ toward various dimensions of taadier 
role autbiDDDy. Ytiile th s stud/ focused on beginning teachers as opposed 
to teadiera-in-tralningf it pcovldes a ^leoretical rationale t(Sk the 
mjor tiirus^in investigations of student teacher socialization:^ studies 
of the socialising influence of the cooperating teadier^ 

As Frid^us (1977) oorr^tly points out, most studies of student 
teacher, socialization have attaii»tBd to assess the impact of the cooperating 
teacher as a socializing ag^snt. Ha attributes this. to the fact ttot 
the cooperating teachar is the per&on ih.dosest contacc with the student 
teacher and the one who has the primary responsibility for the student 

IT*- 

teacher^s activitiese The literature in teacte eduoatipn is filled 
with assertions as to l^e key position of the cooperating teadier in 
the socialization of atuaant teacherB (e.g., Stratemayer & Lindsay 1958) , 
Aooordingly, there is a plethora o£ literature which fioquaes on the 
degree 0^ change in studeiA teactes*' attitudes and behaviors in 
. relation to those oC their coopeEating toachars*; foe mmplM, 
ttmfe are sevvral studiea which dnonstrate that student teachers see 

t 

their oooperating taachsri as their most significant socializing agents 
(ewg., KaxnDs 6 Jacko 1977) and otliers ^Mch'demanstrate that the 
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attituduas and bdhaviord of, student teachers shift tcwaurd those of their 

« 

cooperating teaichers fay th4 eiid of the experience (e.g., Scott 6 Brihk^ey / 
'^IBBOt Price 1961; lanhacoone 1963; Yee 1969; Roberts & Bl^mkenship 1970;\ 
Seperaon & JG^oe 1973; Zevin 1974)* Furthena6re« there is some evidence 
that the influence of the cooperating teacher carries over into the 
beginning years of teadiing (McAulay lg.60) . niese studies typically 
conclude that because of the high degree of influence exerted bv oooperating 
teachers, training ii&titations should place a priority on the traininq 
of these loey agents to si^port influences desired by the: university 
tradning program.^ TSiis author could find only one stufy, Boschee et al. 
(1978) , \4hich fadled to ' Jif&lude that the oooperating teacher is a major 
influence in student te^ dti&r socialization. HQ««ver, because of a serious" 

methodological flaw which' is i^lt to be associated with this stud^, it 
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is concluded that little weight can be given to its findings. ^ 

It should be pointed out at this time that, vMle* on the surface 
the potency of the oooperating ^teacher's influence seems {^parent, in 
each Of the studies cited above the shifting of student teacher attitudes 
and b^viors toward those of their ocoperating teachers was a(5;eneral 
phencneun. In each ixistance there were, scne student teachers vAio did * 
xot fit into the dcroinant pattmcn. This, point will be explored further 
in a later section of the p^er. ' . 

nie olhe^ fornial evaluative pcMer over the student te&cher 

is the college iu^)erviaorI Here; contrary to the findings «Aiich dononstrate 
the strong influence of cooperating teat^ers, there is little enpirical . 
evidence that the college si;pervisor exerts any substantial influencse in 
the sociedizatlon of student taachsrsl Most studies^have ooncluded that 
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thft oollege i^ii^Kviaor has little i2i|)acl9in oonfiarison with the oonpetlng 
in£luenae of the oooperating-tsache^ te.g.^^rris 1974? 2evin 1974; downais 19^). 
HcMever, two recent stLidiies have detected specific if scxneM^at lindt^ 
influsnoes %^iich sObperviaors cb exert. Fridsus (1977) ooncludes tliat> 
smpep/iaors play a significant role in "coaching" tdie student ,&c^er 
(i.e.# providing ideas about vAiat to do in a particular lesson or situation) . 
Also, IjaOsadmick et al« (in prens) £ound that supervisors played a l^itiiozitiiig 

4 f » • 

zole with regard tio stud^t teachers* development of utili t a rian per- 
spectives on ttfiching, throu^ a focus on 'procedural rather than substantivie 
issues in supervisory conferences and seminars. By focusing upon hmr things 

are to be done in classroonts, to the exclusion'^of considerinj ^kti, the'university 
originated discussions tended to encourage acquiesqa n ce iuid confq^ty to . - 

existing sdiool routines. 

In any case the evidence with regard to the influence of college 
supegcvisor^ is mininal in coitparison to that aonteniing the oooperating 
teacher's influence. Togethei^ studies of the influence of Generating 
teachers and college supervisors are siipiported by the theoretical f raneworlc 
of Edgar and tSarren (19§9) and place little or no enfihasis on a prospective 
teacher's predispositions and intentions. The major sources of liocializing 

* . * 

influence are loqated wj^thin the fomal training process. 

AnBRchasis on Peer Influence 

Consistent with Becker et al. * s (1961) ' conclusions concerning the 
strong influence of a peer subculture in the prodess of occupational 

0 . 

socialization, a few studies have attesipted tc assess ^^ther such em 

influence exists in the case of student teaching, f Althou^ there have 

« 

been relatively few inquiries into this area, stuiies have demonstrated 
'that other student teadieri do play a somewhat limited role in provid4ng ; 
actional. suF[>6rt fbc <telx peecs VMOoib 1977> Kamos t Jadoo 1977) . 



.'and iA astlfa as ixdloatocv of ii ttuaant*! pKogress tcMaxd mastery q£ 

teaehina (XannapconB & Button 1964; Fridsua 1977) . Gene^Uy^ 
tiiese atuaies oonslude that ttta peer aubcultuxe la not very important 
fa«oa\»e of a lack' of opportonitlea for atiKSent teadiera to Interact In 
ncire than limited mys* ^ 

An Enghaaia on Pupils aa Socializincr Agents . 

Lortle (1975) arguS that the psychic rewards of teadiing coma 

largely frcni one's pupils rather than from those with formal evaluative 

power over one's performanoe. Oonsequently, iv would seem that pupila 

have a greats deal of potential for shaping the b^vior of the teacher. 

This position is oonsist$:it with bidirectional nodels of (diildhood social- 

ization (e.g., Bronfenfarenoer 1973) and has been frecpjently demonstrated 

in studieB of -^Oassroc^ (e.g., Yee 1968; Bropiiy &;:Gboa 1974; 

■ * V ' . . 

Fiedler 1975) • This auttor could only find one staud^ trtiich attenpted to asaess 

the role of pq^ils as socializing agents during* the student teaching eKperieaooe. 
F^i^HJS ^1977) found that children played an i2i|ortan€ role ir the 
legitiJiation of a student teadier 's professional, identitylnd in pro^ 
vidii9 the student teachtr witii a aenae of success or faiilure. Ihese - 
findit^s led Friebus (1977, p.^ 266)' to oonclude tHat "the pi^ls are « 
not passi\>e entities to be iDanipul9.ted by the student teachers, but 
rather they play aii active role in the movement of trainees into the 

role of teacher.".. Altiiouc^ there is a/scarcity of studies whid>. have 

^ , _ ^ ^ ... 

investigated thia influence with regard student teachers. Heller's 

(1966) study of the role of pupils in shaping the aociolinguistic patterns 

■ / *• ■ • - 

- of beginning teachers deserves inention. In this/ stuc^ it is convincingly 
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doionstxated t^at pupils etert a powerful influence through a Skinnerian 
pKOoess of operant oonditioning on the.oanplexity of a teacher's language 
use in adult-adtult interactions outside of the classroGm setting. 
Prisary teachers were 9ou|id to utilize more oGtnplex nodes of speech 
nuch less frequently than -secondary teadiers, and the longer time that 
, the prinary teadiers had spent in the classrocro, the less likely they 
vgere to use more oonplex nodes of speech. Haller conclucied that a teacher's 
actions are to scroe extent shaped fay repeated interac^>ns with children. 
Oto data* no one has tested Bailer's ideas with referenoe to student / 
^:eacher3. !Ehis whole area of the reciprocal nature of the teacher- 
student relationship as it relates to teacher socialization of fei» a 
great deal ^f potential for futur « researdi. 

An Brphasis on lateral Roles and the Influence of Morgrofessional^Agents, 

Olsen and Whittaker (1968) define lateral roles as those roles in 
%midi a trainee is involved that are not directly a part of the f onnal 
socialization process* (e.g., husband, father) . Hiey then show svidenoe 
in the case of nursing students that lateral roles directly influe n c e 
the formal socialization pccQBSS largely throu^ the creatiCn of conflicts 
in tine and interests. As ma the case in studies of pupils as socializing 
agents # there is a scarcity of studi^ \ihidn have addressed the ii({>act 
of loi^fessional agents associated with the lateral roles of student 
teadiers. Hcwever, there are tNO studies whicdi hanre dononstrated that 
friends, spouses, datijr^g partners, and relati^'es exert a limited influence 
in the socialization of the piro^>ective teacher, kamos and Jeicko (1977) 
danonstrated that friends, parents, a»i spouses were influential in 
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pzTOding personal and eKDtional suf^port to etuden^ teachers. However, 
Fricbus (1977) concluded tiiat spouses and dating partners exert primarily 
a negative influence on socialization by often neking deonands on trainees 
ykddti conflict with £osnal training obligations. The issue of lateral 
roles and their impact on the professional socialization of teachsrs 
remains largely uneacplored at present. 

An Baphasis cn th^, BooOggy of the Classroom 

E^nstenoacher (1980) argues that the, institutional dia^acteristics of 
sdxx)ling are the most powerful detenninants of a teacher's intentions and 
actions. IJnpartai^t anion^ these characteristics is the ecoloyica l enviroiment 
of 'tte classruan axA its isspact, on the socialization of student teachers. 
Doyle and Pqjcbr (1973, p. 183) define the ecological system of the cleissrocm 

"that nstMork of interconnected processes and events \^idi impinges vigoiti 
behavior in the teaching eiivironment. " According to this view, learning to 
teach involve "learning the tescture of the classroon and the ^t of behaviors 
congruent with, the dnvironnentai demands of that setting" (Doyle 1977, p. 51) . 
'Ihe claim is made that these environraental de^jands eb£abl£&h liioits on the 
range of i-e^Hv*r classzoom bdiaviors and that those behaviors congruent with 
the ecology of the classroGrn are more likely to persist thiin those that are 
inoongruent with the classzocro indepemjent of atteipts to train prospective 
teachers in the use of specific skills (e.g. , throu^ microteaching) and 
regardless pf the specif ic model provided by the cooperating teacher (Copeland 
1980); ^ 

Several researdiers have docunented the structural characteristics of 
classroans that inpinge upon the work of the teadier. In addition to Jackson's 
(1968) now classic work. Life in Classzooros, Dreeben (1973) , Sharp and Green 
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(1975) , Doyle (1977) and Dale (1977) all discuss the material conditibns*of 
the classitoGRi aod hew they Hjait teachers' actions. For exenple, Doyle 
(1980, p. 505) outlix^s five distinctive features of classroGCis that to sane 
extent shape the vx>rk of the teacher jj^ Aultidiinensionality, ^siiiultaneity, 
iOTtediacy, unpredictability and history. In the 19^77 study on vMch this^ 
work was based Doyle studied 58 student teachars over a 3-year period and 
attempted to delineate the specific taadiing, strategies that helped these, 
student teachets cope with the ocnplexity posed by classroom environmental 

denandsii - . 

0ns of the most significant aspects of this rajiidly growing area of 
research is that it has begun to ctellenge some previously^' taken-ior-granted 
nations of l¥3w student teachers are socialized. As was pointed out above, 
there is a wealth of evidence indicating that student teachers often move 
closer and closer to ^ attitudes' and bdiaviors of their cooperating teachers 
by the en^ of the student teaching experience. The ^t oambn explanation 
for this process is that the oooperating teacher is the primary cause of this 
convergence. Itoivever, Oopeland (1980, p. 197) argues that "the r elatin n^ips 
that have been detected between oooperating teachers and student teachers 
may be the result of shs^ing forces exerted on both by the ecological system 
of the classroom." 

While not denying tlie influence of ooc^jerating teachers on student 
teadiers, Gopeland (1980) argues tliat this influence, is mediated by a variety 

of forces that are rot under the direct control of either the cooperating 

_, ^ 

teacher or student teadier (e.g., aptitudes and past experiences of the pupils) 
Gt^land's argunents are siqpported by the results of a 1978 study in vdiidi he 
conducted a test of this "ecological hypothesis" versus the view that the 
modeling behavior of the oooperating teacher is the most significant influence 

U 
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on student teadiers. llie cariterion vari^le v?as the student teadier's oon- 
timed use of a specific skill (asking probing questions) that vas tau^t 
.l^ttou^'^microlaeaching. Hie results of this stuc^ clearly shew that the class- 
rocift ecological system had a significant effect bh the student teachers* 
contin\£d use of the target skill. "Student teadiers vAio tau^t in a classrcm 
ecological systesa accustomed to tife use of the target skill were inore^ likely 
to utilize the target skill than were those, students v*io taught in a system 

> 

in which the skill was inoongruent" jCopeland 1978, p. 98) . On the o&ier 
hand# tJie model provided by the coc^ierating teacher had little or no effect , 
on students* continuad use of the skill during student teaching-. 

While studies that examine the iiif»ct of classroom ecologiced systems 
on student teachers axe few in nuiber (Doyle's 1977 study is anotiier good 
exanple of this line of investigation) , the results vriiich do exist^xaise 
serious questic»is conodrning widely held notions of the nature of cooperating 
teacher^student tocher relationships. HDwever, while these studies rasre 
accurately reflect the conplexity of student teacher socialisation, they 
still fail to account for the role of the student teach^ in shaping the 
ecological environtent of the classroom. While these studies do acknowledge 
the role of ti» cooperating teacher in Shaping the ecological conditdons 
of the classroom, they still view the student teacher as a passive role 
perfonfer responding to*environtental demands. Wiile there is no denying 
* that the perspectives of student teachers are shaped by the ecology of 
tte clasaxoo^, there is a great deal of evidence to be discussed shortly 
that suggests that this shaping is more partial or inoonplete than the 
ecological studies wo^d lead one to believe. . 
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An Engihasis on the Influence of a Teadier Subculture and the Bureaucratic • 
Strocture of Schools 

I 

Closely ^related to the studies enfihasizing the ihfluenoe of persons 
with evaluative power and those on the ecology of the classroom ar^ a s e r ies 
of studies GOncenied with the socialization of student teach^ tcward the 
doroinant beligfs and pcactioes characteristically associated with the bureau- 
crat of the schools and a teacher sibculture therein. Gonsista^t with 

i. 

Becker's (1964) assertion that people will tend to take oh the characteristics 
Inquired fay the situations in vhich jhey partici|>ate (situational adjustment) , 
these stuiies typically minimize the iioportance of a neoptiyte's predispositions 
(latoit culture) in relation to the influence of noimative behaviors 
in sdKJol settings. Several of these studies center around the work of 
Wayne Hoy and his ooricept of pupil control ideology. Hoy and Rees (1977) 
define the concept of pupil control ideology along a custodial-^usnahistic 
dimension: "^"^A custodial pcpil control ideology stresses the maintenance 
of order, rlistrust of students, and a punitive moralistic approach to 
pu^il control. A^HXianistic ideology enihasizes an acc^ting trustful 
view of pi:^4.1s and an optimism concerning their ability to be self- 
disciplining and responsible,'' / 

Based on an 'assu^tion that student teachers generally find theitH 
selves confronted with a relatively custodial pupil control orientation 

• s 

/ 

on the part of e}q)erienoed teachers. Hoy predicted in several studies 

that student teachers would be socialited toward a more custodial orientation 



by ti)e end of the experience. Acxsordingly, Hoy (1967, 1968/1969) 
tion toy the end of the experience. Aooordingly, Hoy (1967, 1968, 1969) 
axvl Ikjy ai^ Bees (1977) did fixvi that the pupil control ideologies of 
stxKisnt teachers were.generally more custodial after student teaching 
than before. Hoy and Fees (1977) also found that student teadiers became 
significantly nore bureavcratic in their views (e.g. , more conforming 
and iii|)ersonal) by the end oi the student teadiing experience. Consegue^itly, 
Hoy and Rees (1977, p. 25) concluded that ' the forces of bureaucratic 
socialization seem strong and efficient." 

Althou^ the results from these studies sefeirdlear and highly aon- 

< 

sistent, one should be careful in generalizing these findings to all 
student teaching situations. Two points will be made regarding the 
Timit^t^'^"** of these studies. First, Helsel and Krchniak (1977) , in a 
study vAiich exandned the professional emd bureaucratic role conceptions 
of education students and esqperienoed teadiers, fouml, contrary to their 
predictions, that experienced teadiers were less bureaucratically oriented 
than tiie education studaits. This ^iiould seem to cast seme doubt^ on the 
assun{>tion that education studsits are always confronted with pressures 
to nove toward nore custodial and bureaucratic noma. In fact, in each 
of the studies cited above, there were seme students %Ax> did not fit 
into the dondnant pattern. Olie jnoveiaent toward custodia l and bureaucratic x 
perspectives was a general phenamenQn and .the process of socialization 
was somewhat inocqplete. Whether in fact this was a function of different 
latent cultures activated during the trednin? esq>erienoe arA/ox a result 
of specific organizational factors is an interesting point for investigation 



SebonOIy* ttm studies on pupil oon^I ideology vt&ce liioited to 
investigations o£ respondents* oq^ressed attitudes.' No attend was • 
oade to assess ^tmtia/sr trainee Idaologies carried over into .classiooni 
actions and in ^t oontsxts, Kaddie*s (1971) f indings regarding the 
differences between the educationist and taadier contexts together ;fdth 
niich evidence on the occurrence of "ixoExression nanaganent" ^ing oc cu pa t i o na l 
socialization, to be disoisfled later, cast doubt on the assumption that 
there is cooplete oarry^-over. In fact, Hoy (1967, p. 264) states that 
"oonteoijorary social system pressures as well as interpersonal piooesses' 
pinbably intervene' to reduce the oongruenoe.**^ Mills (1963) has defined 

^^^^.^^.^.^^^^ 

of. the. social sciences. Ohe examination of pupil control' ideolo^es 

in relation to classrbom actions is a problem warranting furtjier resaarch. 

Several researchers have utilized V&n Gennep*s '(I960) ocnoept Qf 
"rite^of passage" to describe the KDveaent of student teachers into \ 
the tasUiing role (lannaocone 6 Buttian 1964; Willower 1969; Salzillo 
6 Vtai Fleet 1977; Polai^ ft Nelson 1980) . Aooording to this visw, the student 
taacher, after a pcoc^ of s^aration from the student role and a period of 
transition, is eventually iixprporatsd into a teacher siiaculture. Ihis poeitioii 
is highly oonsistent witAi Hoy's assertions regarding bureauo^tic socializa- 

,4 

tion. In both cases, the enphasis is on the situational adjustment of 
the neopliyte to th«a beliefs and "practices s\;;3portive. of organizational 
none. Bou^aver, while this position on "rites Qf passage" into teaching 
has been oogei^tdy argued on fi thaoretical level, there i» scne enpirical 
evidence which casts doubt on the usefolxiess of this'^netaphor for describing 
teacher socialization. Specifically, while lannacoone and Button (1964) • 



««re able to Apply the notion of "rites of passage" within the boundaries 
of student teaching, thoy were unable to aonclude that the student teaching 
experienoe as a whole, functions as a transitional period leading into a 
stable teacher subculture* The lade of a discr^>anc^ in attitudes 
between student teachers ani experienced teachers on several measures 
and the novement of student tead^ers aiMay frcm the <kininaht attitudes 
e)^xcessed by experienced teachers or others led them to aonclude Jhat 
%e inclined to abandon the tlieory that student teaching functions 
to initiate menbers into a teacher siAxmlture" (lannacioone & Button 

*^ > ♦ * 

1964, p. 28) . Ihe term teacher s\ixnilture iirplies a homogeneity of 
perspectives whidi does not seem to exist. 

In conclusion, while acknowledging that there is nuoh enpirical ' 
8U£^ort in additi to that cited i^ve for the assertion that student 

teachers gei|Brally, and to a limited degree, take on the perspectives 
• ■ • "■ . 

of their 4nore experienced collea g ues (e.g., Horowitz 1960; Coulter & 

Taft 1973) , it cannot i3e ooncluded that aU student teachers nove in 

nere bureaucratic directions. \«iile it iway be partially true that "a 

lancknark in one's assimilation into the profession is when he decides 

that only teachers are important" (Waller 1932, p. 389), it is, also true 

that, schools are places for opiqpeting ideologies (Anderson 1974) and 

that there are more than a few teachers who do not fit into the bureau- 

cratic mold (Greice 1978) . Hie |>rooe3ses of teacher socialization are 

9 

characterized by differentiation as well as py hctiogeneity . , 

A Synthesis of the Funct:ionalist View of Teacher Socialization 
Lortie (1973, p. 488) correcliy ooncluaes that the process of teacher 
socialization is "landoubtedly a oonpl^ process not readily captured by 



a sinple, ona-factor frai»B of refiarenoe.; rne studies cited above clearly 
indicate that there are a variety of forces contributing to Induciaon 

into the taacidng role. 

, . While 1±a energing trend toward viewing teacdier scteialization as a 
nultif aoeted process has been a definite istptavmnt over the previous 
aclasis on single-factor solutions, the enfihasis is still on the student 
teadier as a relatively passive entity adjusting to outside forces. T9ie 
issue of internalization is not problaoatic. In Mta case of studies 

\ * * 

* f 

ai^iiasizing biographical faxitrs the student teacher is a slave 'to the 
past, ^ile in studies enphasizing social, structural elements, he/she 
is a slave to, the present. In neither case is the trainee seen as an 
active £oroe contributing ^to his/her own socialiaation. 

The following section vdll delineate sane of the specific limitations 
seen in the functionalist position. Then, an alternative land more dialectical 
- rodel of teacher sociaUzation.. MAddkx reduces the pervading aniAiaais on 
situational detenrdjiisni found in tiie liter«iture, will be presented. 
The functionaiist per^)ective has contributed liuch to our^ understanding 
of the prp^ess of teeBcher socialization, tut it has failed to aooount 
for the variatlons^in teaching perspective^ v*iich are an inevitable 
result of the process. As Apple (1979) points put, any theory of social- 
ization nust be able to account for the rejection of forms. The very 
'existeno* of a norm ijrplles awl even creates the possibility of its 

violation. (Duridifeim 1938) .•'•^ 
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A Critique of the E\anctiDnalist Perspective on Teacher Sociali^^on 

Wrong (1961) , in a ^dely cited critique of the then dominant 
functionalist orientation in socioiogical literature, characterized an 
ei^iasis or situatioial sdjustxnent with a corresponding neglect of 
indlividual autoixiR/ as an "uver-socialized concept of man." Hie enphasis 
on the plasticity of the individual vMch served as the target for 
Wtong*s (1961) polanic is clearly represented in the studies on teacher 
socialization cited above, llxere is imdi evidence «iithin the literature 
^ of occupational socialization vfhich sij^iports Wrong *s position and vihich 
casts doubt iiqpon the adequateness of a functionalist perspective on 
teacher socialization. For example, desen and Whittaker (1968, pp. 6-7) 
describe a position of "soft detexminiam*' ^^hich is beoondng more and 
nore prevalent in studies of cocufltinnal aocializatioh. 

Students in professiorad socialization are subordinate to their 
teadiei?s in the. role arrangements of the professional school. 
UiB faculty roles, after all, are t'vjse in vrtiidi the institution 
and the profession invest the authority and responsibility . 
to pace, order and sanction the progress of the aspirants to 
^ the pco^ssion. It is, however, possible to grant this aspect 
of the organizational arranganaits and at the same tine to 
recognize that young pec^le who take the student role, unlike 
the subndssive zonbies of our caricature, do in fact shape 
the role and take an active part in their cmxi education. ' 
There is much evidence from studies of socialization into the 

J a 

nedical professions and limited "evidence fzm recent 'studies on student 
teacher socialization which supports this view. First, consistent with 
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Go£finaan's (1^59). theories ooncexning^the prevalence of "iriipression manage- 
ment" in social interactions within organizational settings, severad 
studies have found that nasptivtes actively control the imaged that 
faculty have of their perfoxnance. Beginning with Bedcer et al. ''s • 
' (1961) description of the **acadend.c perspective** diaracteristic of 
doctors-in-training, the evidence is clear that students seek cues 
as to the kinds of pc^oxmanoes which will be^valued by faculty and then 
actively engage in the desired b^yiprs ev^ when they are '^t part 
of an intemflil belief system (Davis 1968? Olesen & ^ttaker i968; Bucher 
& Stelling 1977^ Bosow (1965) has diaracterized this situation of 

< 

b^iavioral 'conifonoity without sx^pbrtin? value ooniaitinent as "chameleonism" 
ax4 argues tiiat it is the nodal oondj,tion in adult socialization. The 
following quote from Bucher and Stelling (1977, p. 109) illustrates this 
pcocess with regard to Uie interactions of psydiiatric residents and 
their clinical supervisors during case conferences. *"ffne nost cGnmon 
tactic was that the resident psyched out what the supervisor want%^to 
hear and presented his naterial accordingly. Tt\e resident did not expect 
to gain anything positive fxan these encounters, but simply to please 
tiifi supervisor sufficiently to loinisdze friction." 

Becker et al. (1961, p. 296) afgue that the existence of this 
acad^ic perspective is. an inevitable pa^ of the process of professional 
socialization. 

Insofar as faculty xnoiAaers have seme influence on the fate 
of students b^nd the fact that what a student learns in school 
may affect his, life in seme way^ insofar as the faculty can 
hurt students by giving than low grades or bad reocmnendations. 



vie liiay expect that students vdll respond by attjanpting £ix^ 
of ,aU tD impress the faculty with \«hat they have learned. 
'SeadoBTB Goanonly oouplain about this, but they should realize 
that it is probably an inevitable, though unintended, ocxi- ^ 
^atpence of the power they wield over student^'lhrQU^ the 
use of examinations and grades. 

There is also scma evidence that "fronting" between bupervisors 
and stvdpnts is an integral part of the student teadiing es^terienoe 
and that student teachers, to sone eictent, "define the situations in 
their si^}ervisory intereu:tions (Shipnan 1967; Sorenson 1967; Gibson 1976; 
laoey 1977; Tabachnidc et al., in press) . For exa^ae, Laoey (1977, p. 93) 
presents an exanple of what he considers a oomnon strategy oployed by 
student teachers when faced with the oftai conflicting donands of oooper- 
ating teachers and college supexvisora: 

Ihe teacher^tutor (cooperating teacher.) was, of necessity, 
nore in favor of audiovisual methods than the &»tutor (college 
supervisor) . Ttda sinply meant that in practicad terns one 
used those aspects of the method in class vMch produced 
the best response axvl disniBflftd the in^ssibility of the 
entire e^oercise with the E-tutor* 

The very fact that napphytes engage in this process of presenting 
a favorable image to suiperordinates ijs evidence that the socialization 
process is not totally ooRcOete, Stuients, while necessarily constrained 
by social structural forces, actively shape their existential situation, 
thus ei^ressing sons control over the direction of soci^zation effbrts. 
The behavioral conformity'which i3 evident in studies of a functionalist 
persuasion nay often by only a venaer (Shl^man 1967) • 



^ AhD,ther aegnent of evidence pointing toward the dialectical natuze r 

V 

of tii€^ pcooess of occupational socialization is the finding that the 
madeling of nsntors is tot a global process, but instead is soroeMhat 
selective. Ittdle much of the literatuxe'on the socializing influence 
of oooperating teachers implies that neophytes indiscrindnately and un- 

A. 

ditically 'Engage in tiie practices nodeled hy tlieir cot^ierating teachers, 
there are aona indications^both in studies of student teauching (OopeXand 
^78) and in studies of medical socialization (Bucher & Stelling 1977) 
ihat modeling is partial and highly selective. Students to sgnie extent 
contribute to the fomatdon of their own pcofessi^ial identities. 
Trainees selected particular characteristics or traits whidi 
they adknired and sought to emulate. They selected specific 
attitudes from a ntstfaer of different individuals rather than 
choose aoniaone as a global jiodel. *Ihe trainees were clearly 
being highly selective in the traits they sought to enulate; 
other characteristics of available models were ignored, coi»- 
sidered irzeletvant, or-e^'aluated negatively (BUcher & Stalling 
1977, pp. 151-152) . 

Because of the formzd sanctionii^ powers that cooperating teachers 
and other suporordinates wield over stud^t teachers, dt may seem that 
evaluations and oriticiaos from these agents would increase pressures 
toward nodeling and play a large part in legitimating the aspirant's 
claim to the.pcotasional role. However, there are data which indicate 
that trainees place a great' deal of en{4iasis on their own self-evaluations 
often discounting criticisns \^iidtt are ccu^trary ^ self- asa e en e n ts. « 
fbr exaiple, Fridbus (1977) found that student teachers frequently 



referred tu thenaelvss as a najor source of legitixoation. While the 
psrfonBnoes of student teaciiers are continuously being evaluated, 

^itudi^ts at the saoe tlxne axe also evaluating tiieir evaluators, These 
student assesanents as to tiie nature and source of criticism often ^ve 
ooiisequeno^ for the v(ay students respond and p^y a crucial role in 
the formation of thsir professional identities. 

J Acoor^in? td Bocher and Stelling (1977) , as traintes fain mastery* 
pcofessiosial ta«lsSf d^>entaenc^ on external sources of validatiun 

* decrease 'azid self -validation beociMS increasihgfly saiiont. "Althou^ 

'4ign^ from others were clearly ixoportant to trainee^, there were no 
CUBS more ixqportant, more frequently mentioned, than i^bofna the trainees 
derived from looking at thepnselves** (Buciier, & Stellin9\1977, p. 166). 

. ' . .^ " . \ . . 

TSie tacitness of soish of the loxMledge base in teaching (Diaoonti 1977) 



would seem to contribute fl^i^^^n*'' pressures toward the selective 
reoeptj^of formal criticiaa and to increase the significance of «elf- 
validation in student teadiing. The ioplication of the existence of 

I* 

* « 

self-validation in occupational socjaHaatlm is that trainees are able 
to insulate thenoelves f rem disoD^ant f eeJaack and thereiay maintain 
some degree of control over the socialization process. 

Closely related to the exUtenoe of inctression managanent, selective 
r^sdeling and self-legitimitlon in professional socialization is a strategy 
referred to by oiesen and Itiittaker (1968) as "studentship.** In enctlcying 
ti)i»>perqpeetive, students astively control the level and direction of 
their efforts to lao^ often engaging in activities %Mxh contradict 
%liat the faculty may wish thorn to learn. For example, during the clinical 
years described in Boys in Whits, medical stunts directed their efforts 



toward t^iosQ activities vMdi they thought provide theih with the 
noBt v^Bl repertoire of eicpprience and the roost responsibility for 
indl^pender.t action. Frequently, this meant avoiding or de-en{]hasizing. 
thase activities v^di, although required and valued hy faculty, were 
not seen as consistent wit^ the students* guiding criteria of experience ' 
and responsibility (e.g., laboratory rsforts) . The use ot^studty tixte 
lay students for conoentrating only on those items whidi th^ thought, 
would be tested also conflicted yiith faculty desires^ (Bebker et^i^. 

There are also data in the case of student teachixig \iAiich point 

** 

toward an enphasis^iay trainees on. those activities \4hich, students and 
not necessarily faculty see as contributing to professional grcMth. 
Fac ^QHfiie, the finding that student teachers teifl to develop utilitarian 
perspectives on teadiing and focus largely on vftiat^wlll work io solve 
, the imediate pccblem at hand rathet than considering the possible 
' ethical and long-range qoiisequenoes of classrocm actions is evidence 
that this perspective is active duringt the student te^^ilng eiqperience 

» " • ^ 

(lanhaoaone 1963; Hooper 6 Johnston 1$?^; Popkewitz 1977; Tabadmidc 

1980; Tabachnick et al.,. in press) . Vtiile the lack of qpportunities for 

. student teachers to interact with eadi other probe^y miniinizes the 

ooUective nature ojE tlr^e staxSent response, there are probably instances 

characteristijc of a more collective' response (e.g., leveling of effort) 

. MiA. ttdst in student teaching. It would seem i:hat these more oollectiye 
ft 

ejects of ''studentship** would nost likely be operative in contacts 
where student te^ichers do have qpportunities to intsraibt (e.g., canlsas 
seminars) . 



So far, npst of t^ie evideipe vAiich has been p9:esented for the \ 
^ipio^l nature of the process of teacher socialization has focused 
on AOKisxcunents vihich may not be asf>arent on the surface. TUnere nay 
still be behavioral oonfbnnity even witl;^ the enploynent of "iwpression 
nanaganent/ selective nodeling, self-vaUdation^^and "studentship." 
However « there are also cases of active and visible resistance during 
teacher socialization^ i.e. , overt behaviors vihich^^un oontrary to 
d-jodnant and accepted patterns. For example, in eadi of the previously 
mentioned stiidies ooncejming the socializing influence of persons with 
evaluative power and the bureaucratic structure of the school, there 
were instances vAiere students did not oonfom to the daninani patterns. 
In every study the statistical analyses examined general trends and 
igwjred the significance of individual cases. Price's (1961, p. 474) 
oonn^ts with regard uo his findings are illustrative of the equivocal 
nature of these studies: ' , 

•niis study has shown that a considerable change occurred in 
student teachers' attitudes during the student tead^ng semester 
ani that there was a tendency for their attitudes tr change 
in the direction of ths attitofles held by their respective 
supervising teachers. On the other hand, a close inspectdon 
' of the attitude scores shswecl that the findings were not - * 
entirely true on an individual basis. 

Study after stud^ on student teadiing conducted fron a funct:ionalist 
perspective has indicated, that inoongroent influences operate in ndnijidzing 

y 

the statistical correlations representing dominant trends (e.g., Yee 1969) . 
However, because the studies have largely ignored discrepant cases, a 



function of their nethods of statistical analysis, we have very little 

information about this process of variation. There is definitely a need 

fbr studies vAiidi describe the oontescts in whidi student teachers heome 

"deviant" anl tlie visible manifestations and consequences of this deviance. 

Hcjwever, there are sone exceptions to this lade of a^^tention to the 

differential nature of student teacdier responses. Ladey (1977) describes 

^ several exainples of stixtent teddier penetrations into social structural 

lixnitaticns. For exanple, in one e3CtraQe instance, stvdent teachers 

renoved a university tutor from a formal power position in a campus 

ssninar and elected their own leader. While concrete descriptions of 

the deviant b^viors of student teachers are rare, those examples 

which do exist indicate that some student teachers overtly resist pressures 

11 

to b^iave in desired ways. 

The final point to be made with regard to the limitations of a 
functionalist perspective on teacher sccialization concerns the frequent 
assunption of the existence of a uniform teacher' subculture into -»Mch 
students are socialized. As was pointed out earlier^ there is seme 

» 

€n5>irical evidence that such a homegeneous situation does not exist 
(lannacoone & Button 1964) . While certain ideologies and practices 
Ray clearly be dondnant, schools are .\lao places for the confrontation 
of ooin)eting ideologies. While Lortie (1975) failed to find exaitples 
of "oouhtpr-identific. s," several other studies do indicate that there 
are those neophytes who ooroe into teaching interested in dianging the' 
syston ratiier than being changed fay i & and that many of these "radidals" 
oftffli persist (Anderson 1974; Lacey 1977; Grace 1978) . A consensus view 
of the school and of the nature of the teacher's role is clearly inadequate 



to describe the confUctful netdre of the profession and the changes 
'\Aiich have taken place in schooling. As Anderaor. (1974, pp. 10-11) 
points out, "There is not an unantoiguous image of the teachfer with 
lAdA the recruit can identify. Schooling is presently the sibject of ' 

a good deal of public dissatisfaction and radical alternatives are now 
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being widely discussed." ^ 

What this means for the st^idy of teacher socialization is that 
there are constant choices facing a teach«>;^training; Teacher social- 
ization is now seen as involving a oonstauxt interplay between choice . 
and constraint ai^ the actions of student teacdiers are n e cessar ily ^ v 
purposeful. The flexibility of the institution is a necessary ^loaent 
in aiiy conception of teacher socialization. Situational adjustment 
is only part of the process. Contrary to j^udti of the evidence, teachers- 
in-training are i»t passive entities totally subject to the vicissitxjries 
of the institution and its representatives, t^ftiile studies fron a 
functiomlist perspective have contributed ranch to our understanding of 
th? process of taacher socialization, they present only a partial analysis 
in that they fail to account, for both the overt and covert instances 
of resistazioe described in the present section. Ohere is a need to 
eifctend the already moltlfaoeteai functionalist model to aoocsunt for the 
autononv of the individual. As Laoey (1977, p. 48) points out, "too much 
cnftesia tea been given to the obvious fact that change occurs, and too 
little attBitifln paid to the partial and inocmplete nature of the diang^" 

A Dialectiad View of- Teadier Socialization 
' There have been several attarpt? to. develop models of ooc\:q?ational 

♦ 

aocialiation which are sensitive to the oontinu: ^terpl^ between 
individuals ^ institutions. These frame»*orks have been developed 
both in relation to nedical sociaUzation (Bucher & Stelling 1977) and 



teacher sociaJ ization (Lacey 1977) . In the present paper, part of a qSassif i- 
cation systan developed by Lacey (1977) with re^wnd to the socialization of 
stodant teactes will be diplpyed to add an additional din^ion to the 
dcndnaat functionalist perspective. 

First, Laoey (1977) develc^ the concept of social strategy , a 
ppordinatiB^ set of action-idea systans, to account for the purposeful 

t. 

axv^ differentiated zesponses of student teachers to social structural 
and biogre^Aiical limitations. Acoording to this view, student teachers 
can potentially engage in three broad categories of responses when faced 
with the problsns of the student teaching experience. They are: (1) 
strategic oonplianoe, (2) internalized adjustment, and (3) sttategig 
redefinition. ■ ■ ^ 

Strategic coR^lianoe axvi internalized adjustment are both subsunecl 
under Becker's (1964) notion of situational adjustment. In tiie case of 
strategic compliance, the individual outwardly oonplies with the demands 
of the situatiorj but retains private reservations about doing so. Hiis 
strategy is similar to the "chameleonism" described by Hosow (1965) and 
is closely linkeja with the exanples of iapression managanant and fronting 
cited earlier, this is priiwrily a utilitarian response to situational 
pressures and is potentially a source of instability in the organization. 
On the other hanA, with the enployroent of internalized adjustment, the 
individual ooni>l3|es with the constraints of the situation and believes 
them to ise for tlje best. While in both cases there is behavioral oon- 
fonnity, it is orlly in the case of internalized adjustment that there 



is an underlying val\j/axiiidteient. Conformity on values and b^vior 
nay vary quite ind^p^idently. 

Lacey (1977)' then develops the tern strategic redefinition to describe 
the overt iiotanij^g?^ of .deviance vihidi were alluded to earlier. Strategic 
redefinition exists vihai the student teacher is actively engaged in trying 
to change the range of acoeptaible behaviors vdthin an institiition. It 
is this category of response ^diidi loost adds tiie active and creative > 
ingredient to the nodel of teadier socialization. While Lacey (1977) 
seans to resem this term for only those attaopts at redefinition ' 
that are ,suooe£fuli it is felt here' that it would be more useful to 
broaden the definition of strategic redefinition to include both those 
attaints whidi are successful and those which are not. In this way 
the nodel caH now account for all instances of overt deviance. Obviously, 
one cannot determine which of the two types of strategic redefinition 
has Qcxjurred until the process has been oowpleted. Furthermore, each of 
the two varieties of strategic redefinition may lead to different out> 
Gonfes. ?ox eacaiqple, if an jjidividual fails in a change attenpt, he/ahe 
may choose to leave the organization or to enrage in one of the strategies 
of situational adjustment. On the other hand, if the attenpt is success- 
ful* the bdiavior would now fall within the range oi»dcc^table responses 

■ . . 5 ' 

within the institution. • « > ' 

Each of the three varieties of social strategy is only interpretable 
in the oontejct of specific situations. Accordingly, there is no need 
for consistency in a student teacher's responses across situations. Tha 
student teacher' may engage in different strategies depending his/ 
her asse^sneit of the constraints surrounding a situation at a partiailar 
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point in tine. Uie inportant point about the use of the notion of social 
strategy is tha,t the individual now has some degree of choice in his/her 
relationship to the social situation. He/she new has the freedcm to 
manipulate the situation while at the sape time being constrained by it. 

This pioces^ of choice in the enployment of a social strategy is . ' * 
^ fia possible through an internal dialogue, a process v4iich has been 
eloquently described by Olesen and lAiittaker (1968) and ^lAiich is si^rted 
in part by the basic postulates of syntsolic interactlonist theory (Bldner ^ 
1969) and etiroroethoaology (Cioourel 1973) . Jtooording to these views) the 
individual engages in a continual process of interpretation of events and 
in the construction of neanings about those events. He/sdie then selects 
an activity partially based on these interpretations and neanings. 

With the addition of Lacey's (1977) terminology to the functixmalist 
perfective we now have a irore dialectical roodel of teacher aoci^ization. 
Ihe raultidimensional term of social strategy is sUastitutad for situational 
adjustment and the possibility exists for investigating the role of the 
studait teadrer in resisting and redirecting formal socialization efforts. 
While thare is presaitly a scarcity of enpirical'data on the v»ys in v*iidi 
stuctent teaciiers influence their agents of socialization .and the structural 
context of their work settings, this does not mean that sud> relaUonships 
do KJt ecist. More stSdies need to be conducted \*iich examine the bidirectional 
nature of influence. Rosenfeld's (1969) study conoeming the influence of 
student teacherf on their cocpetating teachers is a notable exception to 
this lack of evidence. 

Another se^nant of the dialectical model »*iich warrants ocBraent is 
the relationship between biogr^y and social strategy. In the pre- 
sentation of his franework, Laoey (1977, p. 70) recognizes the inportance 
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of this lixdcagtt. "It Is infiortant to tie the concept of latent culture 
in vdth concept of soci^ strategy. Latent culture provides the 
basis for but also limits the^n^itber of strategies available to an 

' individual* in any given situation." ./ 

" Ihe vocks of Lort^ (1975) ax^ Wri^t and TUska (1968) and Goulter 
(1980) have convincingly dfinonstratsd that l^iogrs^shical factors do play an 
iniortant role in ti» choice of social strategies. Additionally, laoey (1977) 
shows haw a student teacher's choice of an academic major influences 

. his/her subsequent dioice of socied strategies during the student teadiing 
sansster. The choice of a strategy is certainly not roa4B from an unlimited 
range of possibilities. However, tiie individual actor, while constrained 
by both biographical and situational properties, still plays an active 

o 

role in hisAier own professional development. Studies v^ch are able 
to link the choice of particular social strategies in specific contexts 
to the influence of biograp^cal factors would provide an important 
source of information on teadier socialization. 
As Wrong (1975, pp. 66-67) points out: 

a cross-sectional, situational view of interaction, important 
thou^ it is, roiBins insufficient. We need also a longitudinal, 
biographical perspedtive to account for motivational constants 
tot cannst be understood by even the most subtle scrutiny of 

a 

tlie interaction situation alone. 

While it is felt that the model presented here adds an important 
dinension to the analysis of teacher socialization, it is not intended 
as a^'oonplete portrayal of the process. For the most part, this nodel 
* lends itself to studies of the roicsosyst^ne of teacher socialization. 

As Bronferfjrenner (1976) correctly points out, any study of ecological 
environnents vnat include several layers of analysis. Bronfenbrenner 
(1976, "pg. 7-8)., drawing on the woric of Brim (1975) , outlines four 

. fRjC . . - . 
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different lisyels of analysis iyhich im3Sl:~Be ultiinatsly. Included in any 
oonplete description of social influence. Itiey are: 

(1) the adcro-'systera' ^-^ ixooediate setting in vhid^ ooci^ants 
engage in particular roles for particular periods of tim^ 
(e.g.f tfaeclassrocni) 

(2) ' the mesor-systflnr -the interrelation^ps among the major 
settings in M^dti an oora;pant engages in a role (e.g., the 
school and the uAivsrsity) 

(3) the eao-systaa— the fomal and infoonal concrete social 
structures vftiidi isapinge i^on or ehcoRiiass the neao-systeni i 
(e.g.. State D^artnents of Bdu on ti o n ) , 

(4) laie teororsyataro — the overarciiing institutions of a cultur e 
of \4hiiCh>inicro-'y msso^, and eioo-aysteRB are the concrete 
manifestations (e.g., the eoonoiny). 

# 

Teadier socialization is most certainly infl u e n ced by forces outside 
of the idRediate environments of sdiool and university classrcxios. Ebr 
exan|>le, Waller (1932) , Geer (1968) , and Lortie (1975) have clearly 
demonstrated how the structure ol the profession (e.g. , metliods of selection 
reward structures, status of ttie teadier in the obRsnmity) influence the 
socialization of teadiers. Mtile a few attenpts have been made to con- 
struct multitiered models of occupational socialization (e.g., Bucher 6 
Stellii9,^1977) , none of these models has dnoompassed all of the levels 
BttntionBd ly Bronfenbrenner (1976) . Although the extension of the ' 
dialectical acdel of tezchar socialization to include inter^tan relation- 
iihipe is beyond the scope of the present pi^r, an adeqi^te description 
of teadier socialization must ultimately incli^ attention to these factors. 

i 

t 
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Him az« clearly reasons why certain ideologies are dondnanb and even 

beoQoe reified in social settings. .How and vihy reality aomes to be 

constituted in particular ways is an in^rtant and to date neglected 

axea f6r investigations of teadier socialiaiation and requires that one*s 

13 

analysis extend beyond the level of microsystens. 

Bnplioatifins o^ a Diadectioal Perspective on Teadier Socialization 

ihpiioations for Teacher Educatprs 

!Xhe construction of a bcoader and a more dialectical model of 
teacher socialization has loany ini)lica,tion8 for teacher educators and 
for future researdi efforts* A few of these will be discussed in the 
present paper. First, once ens acknc^ .^es that student teachers are 
actively engaged in controlling their professional socialisation, even 
if only to a degree (i.e. , that resistance to institii^iMial denands 

is a fay-product of socialization efforts), the inplioit assuRfition in many 
teadier education, psograsa that student teaching and exposoie to planned 
activities in general will lead tb desired outOGnes baoones problcraatic. Aa 
T>hffir.>Tn^^ir et sl. (in press) point out with regard to ftudlent tisadiing: 

— - ^ r ^ ■ ' . 

There is no justification *Jor the paive notion that practical, 
school esqperience nust be useful in introducing students to 

0 

a wide range of teaching abilities. Nor can it be taken-for- 
granted that the tine spent in claasroons will illuninate 
^ relation^ps for studuits between vhat teachers do and the 
purposes and aonaequBnoes of teaching.., Proposals whidi '*solve'* 
problaM of teacher education by scheduling more student tine 
in classroGins rest i^n the eqoparently untenable assunption 
that more time ^pent in that' way will automatically make 
better tsachers. 
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Stuaent*^ teaching is nelthsr all beneficial in its effects, as the 
abuidant t eg titi rm^*^*' and tins increased enihasis on field eatperienoes 
uould lead us to believe; nor is it merely a process of adapting new 
personnel Into old pattens, as many critics would have us believe. 
Instead, student' teaching and other planned eMperienoes in teacher educa- 
tion insvitebly entail oanplicatad sets of bo^ positive and negative 
GonMquenbes from the stand^iht of the institation.^^ As Bedcer et al. 
(1961) point out, students do not siioply became What the socializing 
iz»titution %iidhes then to beoone. Merely eiiposing neo{iiiytes to a 
aeries of %iell-plannBd and logically consistent activ|.ties nay often 
result in students engaging either overtly or covertly in undesirable 
strategies. Ihs reo^t eniihasis on liie aj^Iication of systens manage- 
tnent theories to the planning of teadier educa t i on ptograni (e.g., 
Hosuaa 1371) is an inadequate mesons for ineuring that trainees will 
dsvelcp^ desired characteristics. On the other hand, the kinds of fiannative 
a^pcoadies to iilahning taachet edneiittfin~ecperieno»^iwt forth by OobIm et 
al. (1975) and Dow (1979) recognize the reciprocal nature of the teacher 

pocooess and areable to account for the trainee's rble in doping 
his/her own professional identity. 

Secondly, si^ported by studies on the influence of the coqperating ^ 
teacher, there is a widespread tendency in teadier educa t i o n today to 
advocate the increased training of cooperating teachers in the use of 
sophisticated tachndlogies for the clinical^uialysis of teaching (e.g., 
Gopeland & Boyan 1975) • However, onoe one accepts the reciprocal nature 
of the socialization pocooess, it becoiaes doubtful whether the use of 
these no^ tedmologies without corresponding dianges in the structures 
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of roles and formal power relationships will change any nore than the 
surface structure of supervisory relationships. Although oxsperating 
teadiers may gain possession of more oonopl^ skills in the analysis 
of tGAdiing ax«3 in oonnunication, they still will be faced with the 
oounterposing pressures of a student jculture and with individuals who 
are able to insulate themselves from undesirable criticism. Even with 
formal powers largely invested in the roles of ao(^)erating teadier and 
college suqpervisor, it is still the sisudent teacher who largely controls 
the activities of si;qpervisipn. It would seem that a desirable goal for 
teacher educators would be to minimize the amount of ritualized behavior 
that occurs in supervisory relationships ad that significant and las1:ing 
cdiange bacoroes more of a possibility. \ It is very difficult to imagine 
helping a trainee throuc^ the cbatacles of professional aocializatixui 
if the necfhyte does not share his/her inner world with the supervisors 
&r fear of retribution. Eormsd power relationships which presently 
exist in student t^ching seem to minimize the chances for this ciuthcsnticity 
in supervisory encounters (Tabachnick et al.# in press) . Proposals which 
emphasize the improvement of the interpersonal aspects of the supervisory 
process while also advocating changes in concrete pcKier relationdiips 
toward vsie& collaboration aean to offer much hope in this direction' 
(e.g. , Blfinberg 1974) . 

Az»ther practical inplication of a dialectical vietir of teacher socializa- 
tion is in terms of what teacher educators can do to sensitize teachers- 
in- training to the nuroerous doioe points vMch are available during 

c 

tte prooess of formal training, Tabachnick et al. (in press) conclude 
that the actioiB of student teachers are f recjuently oonstrained by internal 
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factiDrs not existing in the concrete social: structure. For exairple, 
im^ents often justified rather nechanical classrocxn actions by citing 
rules axvi regulations whidi in fact did not exist. This finding is 
consistent with Katz*s (1974) assertion that many trainees* tend to aoo^ 
the practices th^ c^sserve as the upper and outer limits of vAiat.is 
possible in classroom 'c^xactice (exoessive raalian) . T&acher educa tor s 
^^uld naxinize «tiie opportunities for removing such false •carriers and 
for creating what Katz ' (1974^ P- 59) calls "a laalax^ of realism with - 
adaquate evenness to the range of what is possible.** In striving to 
achieve this balance, teacher educators should accurately portray 1^ 
conf lictful nature of the profession so that students can dhoose social 
strategies- based cn the widest possible range of infozmation. vftiile 
attaipts fay student teadiers to redefine situations may often fail, at 
the very least students steuld be SMare that there are oonpeting definitions 
' available', failure to recognise the contradictions in schooling only 
serves to perpetuate the status quo. "Teachers v*o are ill-equi;ji?ed 

« 

educationally and pgeofessicnally to deal with value alternatives may 
ultimately react by naking a firm stand response with.no room for | dialogue** 
(CSrace 1971, p, 117) . 

aylications fbr Further Research on Teacher Socialization 

It has beoone evident from a dialectical perspecUve on teacher aocial- 
ization that mi^ht the significant aspects of a teacher's socialization 
are oiiaedded in the continual htinn interactions within the process itself. 
AsOlesenaidfttiittaker (1968, pp. 296-297) concluded after their stud^ 
of socialization into the nursing profession, 
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It vias mt in the high couxvdl o£ curri'culxm planners, nor . 

> 

in the skill of the most sophisticated and 'uncterstanding 

Si ' 

instzuctor. tot in the late night cranming for exans that 
pzofessional socialization oocurrod. Bab^ddeA in tite f re- ^ 
qusntly banal* scnetixnss droairy, o£ten uninteresting viorld 
of everyday living^ professional socialization was of the 

Thia maans that* in ordar for research on teacher socialization 
to illaninate the heart of the process, it most be able to capture to 
extent the existential reality of becoRdng a teacher. Researdi 
ligns \AiLdti fbcus eMclusively on teacher socialization through pre- 
Eined categories are too inflexible to reveal those aspects of the 
process whidi enarge onoe the research has ^^egun and aire bound to be 

plete. The nethods of participant obse^tion (e.g. , Bogdan 1972) 
jseoa especially a{>propriate for capturing bothvthe inner and outer worlds 
[of a teadjer-in-training, especially in oofcination with the more tra- • 
dition&l scientific methodologies. 

There is presently a nsdd for many and varied studies of teadier 
socialization along the lines df seme of the nbre dialectical analyses 
of induction into the medical professions. Especially useful would be 
those studies which follow the nao^ihyte from the ino^tion of fozml 
training into the^reaM of professional practice. To date, few sudi 
longitudinal analyses have been caiixied out with regard to teaching. ' 
The task for researchers on teacher socialization is akin to the one 
outlined by Davis (1968# p. 251) for investigations of ocaipational 
socialization in general: 
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It xeoains to- £d11ow the lead of Hughes and to generate models 
of professional socialization that are far more failiif ul to 
this picture of ttiinking, feeling, ever-respondix^r and cal- 

♦ * ** . 

colating hman actors ^txaping their ws^ through the anbiguities 
. posed by the oonf luenoe of their lived pasts and imagined futures ; 
* Kodels, in other words, ^ch in their sociological, richness ^ i 

axi^ cnoplexity transcend the dominant one available today— 

that of neutral receptive vessels into v^iom 

e}¥ert^'s»ii3ers of a profession pour eqppicdved skills, attitudes, 
^ and values. 

It is hoped that the present paper has played aonie part in 'XJn- 
tributing towara the develppnsnt of sudi liodels of teacher socialization. 
There is a great deal of excitdlng work which remains to be done. 
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Footnotes 

hiS Dreitzel (1973) points out, this historical etif^is on a unidirec- 
tional ncdsl of socializatioi is also true with regard to the literature 
in childhood socializa^cn. Beoently* several researdiers (e.g. , Bell 1968; 
Bconfeiisraimr 1973) have challenged this conception of the socialization 
process and lave presented bidirectionaa models adoxwledge and atteupt 

to explain the child's influence in socializing his/her significant others. 

it be clear at the onset that tte intent of this analysis is not 
to set up a "straw person** argunent against structural-functionalist views 
of aocializaticn and to reject out of hand the numerous contributions that 
^^idies conducted within this perspective have clearly made to our under- 
standing of the processes of teadhex socializat:ion. , On the contrary, the 
intent^f tiiis p%)er (e^ecially the latter portion) is merely to attenc»t 
to show the need for the correction of an imbalanoe which has existed in 
the studieS\Of teacher socialization. Hie position is taken here that both 
the structural-functionalist and '*oonf lict" models of society are needed for 
an adocpiate un^l^taniLng pf the ocnplexities of -tseacfaer socialization. 
It is tte dondnanoe of. tt» structural-functionalist viea and the corresponding 
neglect of "oountez' itpdels" that is at issue. 

^See Ft^pkeMitz (1976) for a detailed discussion of this point* 

^rtie (1959) argues that the most significant influences in professional 
socialization take plade after gradpation fron a professional school and 
vliere role perfoonanoe i^ undertaken in a psyphologically meaningful context. 

^Because lortie ocaodnes teacher socialization as a career^ long process 
and the present paper focuses primarily on student teachingr there is aqine 
discrepancy in the placing of socializing agents into specific categoriea. 
Sbr exanf^le, while Lortie assesses die influence of other t^adiers under the 



Si 



catagory of peer influenoe, the present paper puts classrcxxa teachers intp > 
the category of persons with evaluative ^wer. 

The studies that an^ fevieMOd in this section were selected after a 
caipc^md.ve zewiew Of publi^ied works on teadier socialization and include 
studies oonducti^ in the-United States and tiie united Kingdom. Thai« .tlibse 
studies bearing directly on the socialization of student teachers were 

selected for inclusion in this revie»7. In a few cases, studies that, were 

* ■ \' 

not directly oonoemed with student teachers (e.g., Haller 1966) were included 

ai«i it was felt that their results had in^ortant inplioations foar the stud^y 

ft ' 

of student teaching. Also, on several oocasiibns the review was eaebended 
to include ux^^ubliahed works on student teacher socialization in areas where 
the £jldaiahad li;serature was scant. 

^Steptiens* (1967)" assertions with regard to "^dntaneous tendencies'* 
are e^so consistent with this en^hasis on biographical factors. 

^Bosdiee et al. (1978) base all of their findings on a nultipLe-choice 
instninait developed by Jersen (1972) to measure different educational 
philosophies. At no point, neither in the original presentation o£ the 
instrument rat in its application by Bosdiee et al. (1978) , is there any 
information presented ahoyt attenpts to establiah reliability and validity 
for the instnnent. Accordingly,' there is no reason to believe that the 
instnnent measures in fact what its users claim it meeisures. It should 
also be pointed out that all of the studies listed here'pertaining to the 
influence of tte qooperaliing teadier,with the exoeption of lannacoone (1963)7 
are baaed exclusively upon self-r^port data gathered through interviews and 

I 

questionnaires. Ihere hove been very few cbeervational studies on 1^ nature 
of ooopocati^ teacher-situdent teacher relationships. 

^ferton et al. (1957, p. 287) define socialization as "the processes^ 
by Which people ,se3^ectively accpiire the values and attitudes, the interests. . 



aid skills— in short tte culture current in^/tfae groups of ^4hlch they are or 

soek to bacone a imter.** The profession of teadiing is internally dif- 

' ■ r . 

ferentiatad by the selectivity of the acquisition process* a fact^which^ 

r ■ . ' 

alttasia^ recognized by Iterbon et al. (1957) , has been underplayed or even 
Ignored by nany studies on teacher socialization. 

^Sharp aid Green (1975) and Grace (1978) also demonstrate that a direct 
oocrespondtenoe cannot be assuied between teaching ideologies vhich exist at 
a faixly hi^ level of abstraction and teaching perspectives (i.e., coordinated j 
sets of action ii dm systens) that guide classroqni practice in specific situations 

0 

Dale (1977) argues that the Reason for tttis contradiction is that tie source 
of tesders' responses lies in the material conditions of their %»rk (e.g., 
teacher pupil ratio) ratiier than in the theoretically baaed propositions. As 
I^texnBdier (1980) points out, a taadier*s intentions "infuse** is not 
necessarily synononous with; their intentions "inrstorage." 

^^^Ihis is not to claim that pioponaits of structural-functionalist views 
of liQcialization are uttware of DurkteimVs assertion. In fact. Parsons 
(1962; p. 79) , in a response to a critique of "the "over8ocii»aized* view of 

« * 

socialization in stxuctural-functionalist theory, clearly states "of course 

husan belavior is not determinad fay society as against the individual.** 

'Stum is no intent\here to iapite to structural-functiohal theorists gcneraliza- 

ticns to which few of them would actually sidascribe. As Davies (1976, p. 38) 

correctly states, "this view is as silly and dangerous as ai^thing that 

functional sociology lias ever produoad." The point is merely that studies 

of teacher socialization oonduoted within this general perspective place 

too great a reliance on a generalized view of hunans as oonfozmist creatuxes ^ 

and ioplicltly negate the role of the individual in shaping the direction 

of socialization processes. As Mrcng (1975, p. 62) points out, "by presupposing 



ixiiaicitly a confbrndst p^ychoiogy, vie fail to give equal wei^t to universal 
notives and nechanisna resisjbing oonfoiiTdty." ^ Purtherwore, as Eisenstadt 
and Curelarv (1976) point out, thi# ewiiiasia on Humans as "thorou^y socialised 
'role pla^y^" ma nat trtie of early structural-functionalist works like 
Parsai*8 The s tructure oi Social Action . It is only in thfe later vjocks of 

% ♦ 

struBtural-functionalism and particularly in studies of teacher socializatioi 
that the view of the socialization prooess has beoone too one-sided. 

^'^Bames ani Ellner (1977) and Dow (1979) also provide exanples of overt 
resistance by stuSent teacters to the institutional requirements of a teacher 

education program. . 

'^^e nation of a uniform teacher subculture into whidi teacher education 
students are socialized is analogous to the tendency within structural- 
^ functional theory to in¥>ly that social systems are held together by consensus 

4 1 

on pjcevailing values and in«?titatiqnal arrangemants. Ohis enfiia&is on . 
value consensus within social systems and the corresponding neglect of con- 
flict andl coercion has been extensively and effentivejy critiqued fcy many 
conflict theorists (e.g., Dahrendorf, 1958; Bex, 1961). Hififee argwiente 
of conflict theorists are equally applicable to the- notion of teacher sii>- 
culture which assunces value consensus that in fact does not exist. For a 

saimary of the eargunents of th^' conflict theorists, see Eisenstadt and 

/ " ' - 

Curelarv (1976). 

i ^''see Zeichner (1978) for an analysis of the contradictary results in 
studies related to tdie student teacHing e}q>eriehce. 

"one i^tant area of tMt has attempted to Un. tte ndc»Ievel 

and nacrolevel in .the study of teacher aociaUzation can be classified under 
the rubric of the sociology of knwrledge and^'Hs conoerfted with ideological 
biases iKi)licit in the selection and distribution of knowledge for tfiachers. 
•niese studies (e.g., Bowden, l?72r pale, 1977; Pqpkewitz, 1979; Giroux, 1980) ^ 



azgue in part that the knowledge distributed to teaciiers ^and the "professional- 
language of teacher education serve to turn the attention of individuals 
awa^ fron the cjontradictions in this existing social order and to inhibit 
reform. See Green (1978) for a discussion of the processes of "itystif icatidn" 
ai^ the eduoatiqi of teachers and Baelman (1976) for a general discussion 
or the role of language as a mechanism of social control. Pc^ewitz et al. 
(1979) discuss tte "conservative" role played by research in teacher education 
that fails to make these existing categories and actions within teacher 
education problematic. 



